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Survey data on religiosity among Russian students shows that self- 
identifying as religious does not imply either belief in the details of 
Orthodoxy or participation in religious services. Attempts to make 
Russian Orthodoxy the basis of a new Russian state may be influencing 
public statements of affiliation, but not of behavior. 

Interest in Russians' religiosity as a social phenomenon of public 
life in Russia is prompted by the fact that the political elite are at- 
tempting to embed religion in the structure of state ideology. There 
are reportedly even attempts to make religion the ideological base 
of modernization: an intellectual center of the United Russia Party 
has drawn up "The Moral Foundations of Modernization," in which 
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the Orthodox faith is put forward as its ideological base [1]. 

The empirical base of the study is a sociological survey carried 
out in February 2010 among students at a branch of the Moscow 
State University of Technology and Administration (MSUTA) in 
the city of Volokolams, Moscow oblast. A total of 108 people be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-two were surveyed, about 
10 percent of the total number of students. The aim was to compare 
indicators of religiosity with those of national surveys, establish the 
degree to which particular indicators diverged or coincided, and 
determine the type of religiosity found among college students. 

First, let us define the term "religiosity" [2]. What is meant is 
a social quality of an individual or group that is expressed in the 
aggregate of their religious characteristics (features). The character 
of religiosity can be defined as both qualitative and quantitative, the 
specific traits of religiosity of the individual, group, or population. 
Religiosity is discerned via the state of consciousness or behavior, 
and involvement in religious life. 

The common feature of religious consciousness is religious faith. 
It includes the knowledge and acceptance of religious ideas and 
dogmas and a firm belief in the existence of hypostatized beings. 
However, when it comes to studying not an "ideal type" but actual 
religious consciousness, it is useful to single out basic, chief, and 
auxiliary criteria of religious consciousness. In the questionnaire 
drawn up for the survey, the main criterion was personal faith 
and belief in God and life in the hereafter; the choice of auxiliary 
criteria included belief in the devil and angels and the existence 
of heaven and hell. 

However, it is not sufficient to consider features of religious 
consciousness. It was also necessary to use indicators of religious 
behavior. Such behavior consists of the aggregate set of intercon- 
nected actions by an individual or a group that follows religious 
precepts. Religious behavior may or may not involve worship. In 
the survey, preference was given specifically to the aspect of wor- 
ship, since religious behavior without the worship component, 
characterized by the promotion of religion and participation in the 
activity of a church community, does not correspond to the college 
student community. The following served as criteria of religious 
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behavior involving worship: frequency of attendance at worship 
services, celebration of religious holy days, and the religious rite 
of communion. 

In the case of the third criterion of religiosity — the individual's 
involvement in religious relations — when drawing up the question- 
naire the focus was on just one aspect: the attitude of the member 
of a religious group toward secular customs and values (attitudes 
toward contraception, equality of men and women). 

Questions about parents' religious belief and attendance at ser- 
vices supplemented our understanding of the relationship between 
the two generations from the standpoint of religion. 

Sociological surveys indicate an extremely high level of 
Russians' self-identity as Orthodox. According to the findings, 
84.2 percent designated themselves as Orthodox, 10.2 percent 
called themselves atheists or undecided, 4.6 percent called them- 
selves Muslims, and 0.9 percent called themselves Buddhists. Fe- 
male believers predominate, with 52 percent of Orthodox believers 
female and 47.2 percent male. Among respondents who designated 
themselves as atheists or indifferent, males comprised 90 percent. 
In the families of college students, nonbelieving fathers make up 
10 percent, while mothers make up 1.8 percent. On the national 
level we also find a predominance of female religiosity: there are 
more religious people among females (65 percent) than among 
men (45 percent) [3, p. 56]. 

The high level of Orthodox self-identification (84.2 percent) 
correlates with national sociological survey findings. In 2008, ac- 
cording to VTsIOM [All-Russian Center for the Study of Public 
Opinion], 73 percent of the inhabitants of Russia called themselves 
Orthodox believers [3]. Such high figures indicate that an "Orthodox 
consensus" has formed in public consciousness, based on cultural 
and nationality self-identity: the terms "[ethnic] Russian" and "Or- 
thodox" are very close. This accounts for the finding that, according 
to the MSUTA survey, 7.6 percent of those who classify themselves 
as nonbelievers and 23 percent of those who do not believe in God 
or find it difficult to answer the question classified themselves as 
Orthodox. The number of religious believers is considerably lower 
than the number of those who classify themselves as Orthodox. 
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In 2008, the lurii Levada Analytical Center (the Levada Center) 
conducted surveys of the adult population (sample size 1 ,600) de- 
voted to the issue of religion. According to the data, 7 1 percent of 
Russians stated that they were Orthodox. Only 32 percent stated 
that they know that there is a God and have no doubts about this, 
while 10 percent deny the existence of God, 14 percent only some- 
times believe in the existence of God, and 21 percent believe in 
God although occasionally they have doubts [4]. 

It is a characteristic of the religious situation in today's Russia 
that the term "Orthodox" does not directly correlate with the term 
"religious believers." Orthodox affiliation as a means of national 
cultural identification is demanded by the public consciousness. 
The actual level of religiosity, however, is determined first and 
foremost by belief in religious dogmas that constitute the founda- 
tion of a religious worldview and embody transcendental values 
of existence. 

A low level of dogma knowledge is evidence of the dominance 
of a nonreligious worldview (at the same time, 79.6 percent of re- 
spondents answered that they do know the basics of their religion). 
Moreover, most students have religious literature in their homes 
(75.9 percent), and an overwhelming majority have participated in 
the rite of communion (96.3 percent). 

It is interesting to compare the data obtained from the students 
with data from national surveys [4]. The indicators coincide in 
many ways: 45 percent of Russians and 48.2 percent of the MSUTA 
students surveyed believe in life hereafter, 40 percent of Russians 
and 43.5 percent of MSUTA respondents believe there is a devil, 
40 percent Russians and 52.8 percent of the MSUTA respondents 
believe there is a hell, and 45 percent of Russians and 54.6 percent of 
the MSUTA respondents believe there is a heaven. Of fundamental 
importance are the figures reflecting belief in life in the hereafter, 
which provides the clearest evidence of the nonreligious worldview 
of the respondents. 

An important indicator of the level of religiosity is institutional 
religiosity (e.g., church attendance, observance of fasting, prayer). 
Among students at MSUTA, 57.4 percent pray, 42.6 percent do not. 
According to a survey by the Levada Center in 2008, 58 percent of 
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Russians pray with varying degrees of frequency, while 34 percent 
of Russians never pray [4]. Here again, the indicators coincide. 
Prayer expresses a desire to be in contact with what is sacred; it 
is hnked to a sense of the presence of what is holy in earthly life. 
However, prayer can become manipulative in orientation and, es- 
sentially, turn into magic (do it for me, I do it for thee). This can 
happen when a person resorts to prayer in the hope that supernatural 
powers will fulfill his wishes. 

Indicators of attendance are as follows: 2 percent of Russians 
and 1.8 percent of students; 4 percent of Russians and 10.2 per- 
cent of students go to worship services once a month; 35 percent 
of Russians and 60 percent of students go to worship services on 
high holy days; and 59 percent of Russians and 27.8 percent of 
students never attend worship services. However, a majority of 
the students (60.2 percent) go to church only on high holy days, 
which is comparable to the level of attendance at worship services 
by their parents, 58.3 percent [5]. 

In spite of the increase in attendance at worship services by 
students at MSUTA and by their parents, we can report that with 
respect to the criterion of attendance at church once a month, in- 
stitutional religiosity in Russia holds one of the lowest rankings in 
Europe: the average European indicator is 3 1 percent [6, p. 82]. We 
can agree with VTsIOM sociologist N.R Popov's opinion that these 
data show that the number of people who are actually churched 
in accordance with Russian Orthodox norms and traditions ranges 
from 5 percent to 10 percent, and in the period of the radical reforms 
after the fall of the Soviet Union their numbers have risen slowly. In 
the past two decades there has been a significant rise in the number 
of people who are not churched and who do not perform the rites 
but call themselves believers, a rise from one-third to two-thirds 
of the population [7, p. 58]. 

Another important indicator is attitude toward religious holy 
days. They are observed by 87 percent of the MSUTA students 
surveyed — in other words, religious holy days are also observed 
by nonbelievers. 

It needs to be kept in mind that not all acts of worship are reli- 
giously motivated. Going to church, taking part in rituals, observing 
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religious holy days, and so on, are activities that both religious and 
nonreligious people can participate in. These kinds of religious 
behavior do not always provide evidence of belief. Some have a 
customary, traditional character; others are influenced by public 
opinion, and so on. In these cases, any connection between acts of 
religion and a religious consciousness is of a mediated character 
[8, pp. 298, 299]. 

In our opinion, it is superficial religiosity that has led to the 
paradoxical (at first glance) fact that parents, most of whom call 
themselves Orthodox, choose secular ethics rather than religion 
for their children in school. 

Starting on 1 April 2010, at the directive of the president of the 
Russian Federation, a new subject was introduced as an experiment 
in the schools in nineteen regions of Russia (so far only in the fourth 
grades). Parents will be permitted to choose either "Principles of 
Orthodox (Muslim, Jewish, Buddhist) Culture," "Principles of 
World Religious Cultures," or "Secular Ethics." The choice made 
by the parents is quite interesting. In Penza oblast (where religious 
fanatics spent almost half a year underground waiting for "the 
end of the world"), 62 percent of the children were enrolled in the 
course "Principles of Secular Ethics" and another 38 percent were 
enrolled in the tolerant module "Principles of World Religious 
Cultures." In Vologda oblast, which is considered a stronghold of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, 58.2 percent of the parents preferred 
the course in secular ethics, while 17 percent chose the course in 
world religious culture. The figures are similar in Udmurtia, with 

53 percent in favor of "Principles of Secular Ethics" and 
27.7 percent in favor of "Principles of World Religious Cultures." 
The same thing is seen in Sverdlovsk, with 54.6 percent in favor of 
secular ethics and 23 percent in favor of world religious cultures. 
The respective figures in Krasnoiarsk krai are 58.2 percent and 
21.5 percent [9]. We have to agree with S. Ponomarev, the author of 
the article: "In principle we all ought to be grateful to the initiators 
of the new school subject for the unexpected sociological study. It 
offers a much more truthful representation of the supposed religi- 
osity of the Russian people, their piety and obedience to laws and 
commandments. . . . Even without that, it was already clear that 
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if you color eggs and bake cookies for Easter and sprinkle honey 
on apples on other dates of the Christian calendar, you are by no 
means always a believer. There is as big a difference between the 
observance of a few rituals and real religiosity as there is between 
charisma and scrambled eggs" [9]. 

Most Russians do what they do on the basis of values that are 
vitally important to them. A Gallup Institute survey in 2006 and 
2007 provides evidence of almost total acceptance of value orien- 
tations that are strictly rejected by the church: 53 percent of Rus- 
sians support women who place career over family, and 87 percent 
support the use of contraceptives [10]. Based on the aggregate set 
of these indicators, Russia can be considered one of the secular- 
ized countries of Europe. Society is oriented toward effectiveness 
and toward success that has nothing in common with religious 
orientation. On the basis of data from the international project 
"World Values," in 2001 Russia had a religiosity index of 0.35 
(0 = "not important at all," and 1 = "very important"). For example, 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, and Finland had an index of 0.34; the 
United States — 0.49; Italy and Portugal — 0.49; and Orthodox 
Greece— 0.47 [11, pp. 135-36]. 

According to the survey of the MSUTA students, 67.9 percent 
support the use of contraceptives. Half the students were for and 
half were against the idea of supporting women who delay mar- 
riage and having children for the sake of their career. In the con- 
sciousness of college students, the secular principle of the equality 
of women and men in society and the home has become firmly 
established: 74 percent of respondents support it. In their personal 
lives, however, 52.8 percent say that the husband ought to be the 
head of the family, while that is not acceptable to 27.8 percent. 
That discrepancy can be attributed to social stereotypes or the 
patriarchal orientation of the specific family in which the student 
grew up. This represents a consciousness that is split in two: we 
may approve of a social ideal, but in our homes we want the same 
rules as our forebears. Even on the level of personal perception, 
however, for almost half the respondents the ideal is equality of 
men and women in the family. 

A comprehensive approach is needed to single out types of 
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religiosity, just as when determining the criteria of religiosity: 
consideration of the amount, content, and level of religious con- 
sciousness, frequency of religious behavior, and the extent to which 
the individual is involved in religious relations [12]. 

We would define the religious type of students at MSUTA as 
characterized by an unstable religious orientation, revealing doubts 
about the truth of even basic, essential postulates of religious doc- 
trine. The students perform acts of worship very rarely and take 
part in only the most important religious holy days and ceremonies. 
They do not have regular connections with a religious group. As a 
rule, religious stimuli do not motivate social activity. On the whole, 
then, the type of religiosity of college students coincides with the 
type of the religiosity of Russians. 
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